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••Investigators and theorists have not focused hard enough, long enough 
nor carefully enough on the small and mundane as well as the large and 
Important Issues and' problems necessary for idealistic practitioners 
to^arry out their dreams. (Smith and Keith, 1971, p. vi) 

Participatory decision making is a method of group functioning purported 
to be effective in address ing^ group or ^organizational problems. Participatory 
groups differ in their organization and procedures from the more typical- ' 
hierarchical, chairperson led group in three ways: Superordinates and sub- ' 
ordinates work together as equals rather than in a hierarchical arrangement. # - 
Task leadership is diffused among the member** rather than the sole responsibility 
of a chairperson. Decisions are generally made through consensus rather than 
l/y voting or referendum procedures. K "' 

The advantages of participatory group procedures are said to be several. 
Participatory strategies are purported to maximize the Inclusion, input"and 
responsibility of all members, ^ the decision making procees. Th« group there- 
fore becomes more efficient In eaMafying m Wrs » ^9on a l goals (Cordon" 1*5- 

y 9 

Mkert, 1961). The leadership FWrione are dlffnaod among al] of the members, 
TMs Is eald to enhance group effeotlvene^e hecause different 1 eaders . emerge 
depending upon^he iseue at hand and upon the recognlred competencies of the 
participants (Argyris , 1964 ; Gibb, 1965; Horowitz and Perlmuter, 1970). Full and 
free communication take place between membe^ without regard to ascribed rank 
(Bennis and Slater, 1968; Leavitt, 1972). Participatory strategies are said to 
be particularly effective in groups where the task goals are unstructured and 
where the goal of the gr^up'is^ innovation or creative problem solving (Bragg and 
Andrews, 1973; Fullaii,r 1972 • Goodlad, Klein and Associates, 1970). Members of 

„ 

participatory groups are also thought more likely to be committed to the decisions 

r 

made by the group and to the Implementation of the products which emerge as a 



j I * 
result of the group's- efforts because they have had input into the. solution- (Katz 

and Kahn, 1966; Tanhenbaum, 1966; Thompson, 1969). ■ ~ <- 

In-depth studies of natural task groups usi^ participatory style of work*- 

, 'ing are few. Therefore, Prior to urging the adoption of participatory decision 

making it would be wise to consider the problems groups' and organizations may 

encounter in their ' attempts both to. implement participatory decision making pro- ■ 

cedures and to accomplish a task utilizing this process. The remainder' of thla 

article will address these problems by' reporting on a case study of one Vork group 

which attempted to use participatory decision making procedures and which failed. 

to reach its objectives using these group processes. ■ * V 

7 ... 41 



Background 



Concerned about evaluating children's affective growth in open -classrooms, 
eight educators in a large metropolitan area agreed to meet regularly after " 
school^hours to develop an ^striiment to assess affective growth in children. 
The five teachers and three administrators who formed what will be called^bhe 
Open Education Evaluation Group (OFEG) where drawn from five local elementary 
schools and shared an interest in open education. In their deliberations the - 
group members adopted participatory group procedures: the members did not ' - 
designate a chairperson; decisions were generally made through consensus; it, 
was hoped each member would have an equal voice in ^ciding matters yhich came 
before the gyoup. 

Several conditions seemed likely to facilitate the group's work. Rather / 
than having its objectives and procedures prescribed .by cither persons, the 
specific task an<^ the processes the group would employ in attempting to 
accomplish the task were to be deffned by .the OEEG members. Based. on the 
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, > fprincip* thatpeople tend to support what t h.ytreate, tt .«. tht ^ 

r ~«ber. would be emitted to their work In the group. The .e»ber. agreed to give 
,•»,.. A 'W-^ng . high prlor , tT . ^ We Bming 

... . to '^ bgEG.ee..^, Ad4quate flnauclaJ resources were av.il.ble tQ , he ^ 
s The p^ecfAad been funded by «*» location grant, 'thl. „ ej \ M to „ e \ 
; used aW*, «teri»l., to provide honoraria and expen.e. for out.ide con- ■ ' 
.ult.nt. who would help the .group^th. .ore technical aspect, of i».tr™ent V . 
*Velop»ent and to pay the travel and lodging expensee of the t „ r .„ Mt , 

"*• *"] " i8ht ChOOSe t0 H PUr8U " ° f th6 objective.. And"' 

finally, the group waa composed.of individual, who h.d .extensive training in educa- 
tion. All the ee^bera held Rater's degree, dr were working on one. Two »e„bers . 
had earned doctoratea. In sua, ^ group aeeaed to operate under favorable condi- 
tion.:, the group-, product and; procedure, were to he .elected by i. .Lore; 
the participant, were cc™itted to devoting . tim, to their work; they war. 
/ f»»d.d; sod they had extensive gr.du.te training s education. 

f The ^hera- effort, to develop an instrument were observed daring twenty-. 
four meting. h. ld over the course of fifteen „,«,.. Wing th,. ti„. th. 6p.„ 
Hduc.tion.gvalu.tio. Group faiied to develop a finished product. Between September 
- when the group first convened, and January the group ^.r. struggled'to define : 
their t.sk. Af two day retreat- in Januliy foe declded t0 ^ elop ^ 

• in.tru.ent to ...... reaponaibility in children in open and. conventional classroom. 

By the beginning of Kerch they had develop^, partial checkliat.in.tW. 
April and «ay they tried to write an article haaed on their work. During a feting 
in 14** they developed an in-service gm e on responsibility which, in the\w„ r da 
of the^ber., ..h«bed.. in a pilot te.t of this product.' Following . sulr W. 
.. the group «g with an outside consultsnt .nd decided to begin op.erving children's • 
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beShavioiss in classroom settings. In short , between" September and December o£ " , 
.the following yeai the group developed no* finished^product: neither a checklist 
,in$tripient, inseryice gdme, article o* a product derived 'from classroom observa- 
tions. Hours^of effort resulted in nb tangible outcome.' The remainder of this 
article, Suggests some of the reasons for this failure. 



. x . * j : 3 Methodology 

' 'i * • i 

f ' . ■ • • *'• . .' ' ' ' i ' ' ' 

The principal' investigator assumed the, tola as 4he OEEG's recorder after 
a group member.,, who had served in this capacity for one meeting, decided she 
could not be an active' and effective contributor , to -the group's discussions as 
long as s^e assumed these secretarial functions., The group members agreed to allow 
the researcher to study the group as a' quid pro quo for/writing and distributing 
the meeting minutes. The research role assumed $y the investigator was that of 
observer-as-particip^ht (Gold, 1958; Junker, I960). * In this role the observer 
refrained, firdm 1 any vterbal;, interchanges with the participants during the' meetings. ** 
Having neither a personal voice in^the substantive areas of the discussions nor 
a personal'^Alte 'otftcoi^es of the group's wfrk, the dbserver/recorHer 

could be. said to hive been "th" the OEEG but not "of" the group. 

.o The data for this study were collected using participant observation meri>- ( ^ 
Besides observing twenty-four working meetings of the OEEG, each of the efghi- 
group members was interviewed twice and documents pertaining to the grotip were 
collected. The actual, proceedings of the meetings, special events and interviews 
were recorded on a* tape, recorder. The tapes were then transcribed. Supplemented * 
by field notes, summary observation notes and the collected documents, the tran- ' 
scripts provided a data-base which was .as close to the" actual proceedings of the 
"■"OEEG as possible, barring the use 'of Several strategically, placed tape recorders 
or, video tape cameras. In brief every .effort w^s made to' obtain a complete and 
accurate record" both of " the" activities in wh^ch the group was involved and of 

the group members' attitudes toward these activities. * 

1 "V . ■ •'. •••?tv' '■ 

During the analysis process all of the data were reviewed. ' Much, of the 

data wa^ cut up and both referenced and cross '"referenced ln . ev ^ nt and' conceptuaiS^ 

Categories. In the beginning the- conceptual categories w^re. neither well ..defined ' 

or delimited 1 . However, as the number of instances of the>^je of simila^Vei omena 

were groped together, concepts' which referred td particular features of a phenomenon 

' began to take shape. The incidents which comprised a particular .category therefore 
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... .-became *he bases upon which several concepts were formulated. The incidents 
l' were continually, compared witn ,one another ;to make certain they were, characteristic* 
^lustrations of the sam'e .concept : or phenomenon (Glaser and Strauss, 1967)'. During* 
the/process of comparing, the properties, of various- concepts, the conditions" under 
which" various phenomena were produced and minimized and the relationships between ■ 
varlus properties of different phenomena became evident. The^inal step in 
the, analytical process was ^the identification of Hypotheses and generalizations • 
batfed upon',the_ relationships between concepts": '* 

. Firidings . ^ 

<■ * ' , ; 

^ • The analysis of the data from the OEEG meetings and interviews suggested four 
apparent reas6hs -for the group's difficulties in successfully accomplishing the ' 
task using participatory decision making strategies: 1) the members -neither pos- 

the requisite .HIIs'm -cro^H.h the rask nor *l d they seek the necessary 
-vperMpp fro. ou^fdP mnnr *>*n. 7) the member*' nti-p*. i 9 „„tisfy self-orien rod " 
n ° pdB »rv**r~« fnrerf«re ult.h th*i < «M>,r V M art enH to H, e task . 3) thp 
p»rMM P nnrc ^porionc.H .Hf f «„„i fn up , nR eonsenw , lfl dec „,, on m „ kJng tp 

fHMP " 1 <B °" PR: *> ^ ""* M * r " *«se the effect rh*r formal status differ 

encep had on rhp mernhprp. j^fe 

^ 1 \ v 

Competence ^ 

' Two assumptions typically motivate those who urge group problem solving by 

. ^J.^*^:-- _ 



Competence can be defined as having or possessing sufficient ability or skills 
to effect a particular outcome. In other w^rds the use of the terra competence wiU 

olttllTl? % P : T X C £ a \ SitX > atiOTl ' c - suggested that a person or 'the 

OEEG as a body of individuals, did nof possess the competence to do something, it is 

^rlr^V 0 a p " tlcu J* r task for whi <* they did not possess sufficient skills. ' 
That is not to say that the people were incompetent. To, refer to a person or co a 
group as incompetent appears to suggest a more general notion-the total or almost 
total lack of ability. The use of this more generalized termVoujLd be misleading 



practitioners rather than by outside experts! Some* authors suggest chat practi- 
tioner participation in thS development of innovations, will enhance the practitioners 
commitment te those innovations because they .are- likely ^support, what they have 
created, (Fullan, 1972; Goodlad, Klein and Associates, 1970; -NIB, 1973, 1975).' Kelley 
and Ttiibaut (1969) argue for example: v ' 

* 

,The coordinated joint action of fflany^members necessary to the achievement 
{ of most group goals requires wide acceptance of , the solution and an adequate 

understanding of 'it. If general participation in developing and planning I * 
means heightens understanding of it and commitment to it, the group^robLm-. ' 

w^r^, Pr ° C : 88 ^ m ° re economical in the long run than one that'oeginf • ! , 
with the most expert thought and advice. (p. 87) - . 

Others' who Jrge practitioner participation in problem solving groups seem primarily > 

impelled by/ the belief that persons closest to trie problem are mor e %are of tf eir 

own needs ind thus are better able to develop innovations which will fulfill ttiese ' ... 

needs. Gookand Morgan (1971) offer the following argument in support of'this, 

/* / h « •■ 

claim: / ■ 1 

/ f f 

.It c/ould be said that the amateur [practitioner] himself is really an "expert" 
in pertain matters-whether because of the learning experience of the pa^icW 
t±ok process or because of knowledge acquired in normal activity. P ar ^ c1 ^ 
TrTlt a ^ ene " b36 / emoc ^tic araunmnt, they [practitioners] will know „hero 
and why the shoe pinches as well *s what ought to be done. (p, 12) 



Authors/ such as Cook and Morgan app ear to assume that^ because practitioners are 
close jo the problem and have the desire to find a solution" they also will poj 
the requisite knowledges or will know how to obtain the necessary assistance to/ 
accomplish the task.* The analysis of the OEEG's 'failure raises questions about 
this* assumption. 

None of the members of the OEEG had formal training in ^tT and measurement. 
The members also chose neither to review the literature on test construction nor to 
look at affective tests .developed by others. They ayofted such a /earch because- of 
the time it would involve and because they did not want to be limited by other ' ^ 
people's ideas. The, group members did howeve^ experience a great deal d€ 



^frustration ±n tli eir attempts & develop an Instrument which would' assesS the * ' 
v yarf^ctive behaviors of children. Laments such is the foUowine wer^heard: , 

• V " ' ?r e ! ime f T 1 th±nk we V e over °" heads- We don*?, know what we are talking 
,, - about., We are expert?, but not in ^ this field. (TeacherTtrLSipt 2/?f 

* * ' ' • 1 ,■""*' . 

I don't have the expertise needed at this point. I'» nnf . 0 f 0 H w j 

I'm not .a test manv.,1 know I could throw doS iome'iiems an^Ley could all^ 
ft' S ? P J?f er ! - bUt ! his 18 not area « 1 *»'t know anySing aW 
' p\iS) m ^ 8 " Ptmd ^ a nOV±Ce ; < Prin <*Pal B, Jirst^nterv^ew/ 

The group members often stated, particularly during the interviews, that they 
lacked the Requisite skills to" accomplish their task. The g'roup, (however , continued 
to function. Several factors suggest why they 'did not abandon their work.. - 
analyst indicates that the participants "fell into; Wious^atterns of" behavior 
which allowed^hem to centime to meet without having to seriously address the 
competence question. 

Ab^tract^cus^i^^ ^ o.. way i„ th^h 'the members seemed to * avo*d h^ing ^ act 
the issne of cogence w*s by keeping the Ascssion* d^i^ h ^ r 2tt.ng. It *n 
abstract !eve! . The analysis suggests that the mo ,e concrete the discussions 
became, the mor* likely the members were to have to confront their inadequacies. ' 
Therefore, vher. discussions approached the concrete level, there appeared/to be ' 
pressures to retu^to an abstract discussion of the group's work. The /roup 
generally began by 'llscussing some facet of the ^ask at an abstract level. When % 
the time came for the members to operationajize their concepts, their conversation 
frequently returned' to a more abstract or philosophical aspect of a differ^ topic, 
often one which was only tangentially related to the original topi.: Two group 

members sptake of this phenomenon: . / „ , 

4 ,8 / 

Ing S ' P ^Tne'ffrst't 8 *"* £ C ?F™ U ° n We are Philosophis- 

1 \u<' ir8t two or three months it was almost imperative that UP 

have this philosophical going.back and forth to get a purple generated Ld 

least sr**? K \ ' ^ ° f6el V6ry 8tron 8ly that we are going to ha?e to at 
least start being more concrete. • (Teacher C, Transcript 2/5, p. 21) 



I This group is good philosophically^>and there are some of us who are better 

thai* others in ratablihg and taftrfng and making our. own point's . in the group 
and being dramatic about Jit. /But that doesn't help to produce an ;artif^ti%> 
[an instrument]. (Principal B, First Interview, pp. 11-12): • v^ft^ 



Abandoning Projects . This same phenomenon — a reticence or inability to go fro^i^j^f 

" ' / , " V # ' ■.-l^'-.r ""■ . 

theA abstract to ; the concrete — can be 'seen in a second practice pf the group.' 2 On 

' three different occasions between April and November the- members made -substantial 

v "' . ■ -V - 1 

progress on a particular project. However, rather than see that project thrdugh 
to completion, £he participants essentially abandoned their work andt began a neyjfa- 
project^ It seemed thatf as they attempted to move from the abstract %o the%onP 
Crete, the memfegrs encountered problems with which they were not cpi^etent^ to deal. 
Rathe^than jconfront their inadequacies they moved on to another pro|.ei(ipl The >* 

* '* Sty - 

.funding agency noted this problem in their' reTusal to fund the group » f or a Wgsbnd V 

V •• :>' ■•' ' ■ 1: 'ft .". 

year. One group member summarized jthe board members 1 concern: * v . . J£ 

' ..■■■»' " ^. * 

*» ' » «i 

Some of the people [on the Executive Board of the funding agency] don't feel 
that the OEEG produced what it should have produced last year.! ' the analog^ 
they used was that we hatf gottenJto the one yard line with two of the project* 
afid now ye are proposing to. go back to the fifty yarH .31™* and charge on* " 
whole game plan. (Teacher C, Transcript 11/8, p. /»> ' ^ m 

Unwlllingnesf to confront inabilities appeared to resxil t In several changes in the* 

group's "game plan." Such a pat/em enabled the members to continue their apsoo.ia- 

tions as a gro'iip. The pattern had, however, obvious dysfunction- for task accomplish 

ment. ' : fi > 

Task /voidlance. V The most obvious way^ In, wl^ich the members of the, OEEG Avoided the 
--question of the group's competence was by avoiding work on the task altogether. The 
clearest illustration of th^s behavior could be seen during the tvi^meetings which 
followed a two day January jretregt'v During the .retreat the jnembe*^ had dome tV 
^several agreements about the group's direction and goals. The members voiced opt 
mistic feelings that* these decisions would facilitate their progress on the task * 
over the next few w^eks. However, ' they spent the two meeting^ following the jj retreat 



lu 



V talking abouyv«# which were happening* in their 'schools and about other issue 



s 



. . ; which were only tangentially related to the task.. One of the teacher Members pf , 
- • ; the group speculates about why thj OEEG experienced difficulty in attending to the.' 
,r * task after the retreat: W '//vV '; 

• •;" ' ■ X. ' , ' ' ; , • ;?; -'• 

t Maybe we had a basic approach avoid ance conflict YouV« T «,< i. •..'••.'•'':< 

' * "f!; V »PP-aching setting eo^ere ^ut ™"ere™iS ■* 

} '•:.■ ' waa^raiYof SLS \' ^ "°^ dn ' t be 8ble " ' r ° duci! and ..that lybe S 
, j., . • was arraid of finding out that it couldn't do it-? - * Y* a h r -ui u ZT , 

;4^ ? of .it; (Teacher E, First Interview, p. 9) > ' ^ ^ part 

,4 in summary, many researchers who state a preference Jor task^groups composed 

| Of practitioners suggest that innovations developed by such groups will be imple- 
j : ';|^ te< \ With 8reater "~ because the Participants will better understand L be 
J^.^r.^t*. to innovations they helped'to create. Those vh* suggesX involve- 
^ ^. ment o^locally based practitioners assume that tfce practitioners ' VLj/ know where 
f ^oe pinches «, well as what- ought to be done." This jfL ption ^ . 

■ > COrreCt '"^g"* Ca8e *< ^wever, one cnnot always assume that 'JLwledge of the- 

:•, \ inching sho^indicates tha^tbere *. expertise within the group Ldeal with it. 
■ &" OT U th -at the members wilV f ace such inabilities openly. Various 

Pattern* of behavior rn a group may blind the participants from' considering limited ' 
competencies as a problem. 

' • : ■" ■ - ■ : w - . 

Self-0rlent6d Needs . *~ . . 



The analysis^ the OEEG data suggests that the group's failure was a'multi- 
faceted phenomenon. Some of^ways in 'which the. Ambers avoided confronting the 
^ competence question have been suggested.. The question remains, however, why the X 
• group members wanted to continue. meeting if the group did not>seem to be accomplishing 



• 10 
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anything. This question ^eads to a discussion of the second factor which had 
. . Negative outcomes f/or task accomplishment— the influence of self-oriented , needs. * 
.• . Some ef the difficulties the members of the OEEG experienced in accomplishing 
, *S? lr ta8 H appeared to stem from the members' attempts to satisfy their more seif- 
oriented needs, barticularly their needs for status and esteem both' within and out- 
side of the gjrojip and their needs for affiliation. Inj'this presentation our atten- 
Jtion will be confined to a discussion of the- hypothesized effect of -the need for 
^af filiation. A discussion of the effect of the other two self-oriented needs Can 
be found in another source (Wood, 1977). * 

The creation of an instrument to assess affective development in children was 
the ostensive reason why the group members met. There was, however, evidence that 
a prevailing desire among^the group members for affiliation with like-minded educators 
mav hmte been just as important, if not more so, than creating an educational product. 
The members themselves indicated that associating with other persons in the field of 
open . education and getting to know these people played a very Important part in their 
reasons for having joined an^d maintained their membership in- the group. Enjpyitvg the 
peopl^ in the group was not in itself a deterrent to task accomplishment, for it 
could have been a positive factor. The deed for affiliation appeared, however to 1 
perpetuate certain behaviors which did not facilitate the group's work on the task 
Social Orientation of the Meetings. First, during the interviews and occasionally ' ? 
during the meetings, > the members admitted that the more social aspects of their 
meetings seemed to interfere with their abilityxto make .progress on specifying and 
/accomplishing the task. Though their discussions usually revolved around some aspect 
of the task, these discussions 'appeared to represent a "social orientation" 2 rather * 

2 : r~ * . v • 

Social orientation can be defined, as a conversation'' aimed at Verbalizing ideas 
rather than at actually resolving issues, similar to the philosophical conversations 
held among friends when they, talk about such issues as pontics, education, religion ' 
and about the_ ultimate meaning of life). ' re±lelon # 



than a task orientation. The following series of statements, made at various 
*imes^ during the group's life, suggest -examples of the manner in which the sodial 



< orientation of the 0EE6 tended to impede the group's progress on the task: 

, Principal C: If we started off our meetings a little more task oriented . . . 
I / Maybe it [this group] is just so enjoyable as a social group 

, f that it gets me off and I come in kind of. . . . . 

Principal B: Wanting to chat with friends. * 

Principal^: Yea"n, we are-just too darn amenable to each other and just enjoy 
talking about school and whatever. (Transcript 1/29, p. 23) 

-Principal B: Somehow this se^ms like a group to me, not a' committee. 
Teacher A: It's a bunch of friends! (Transcript 4/4, pp. 1-2) < 
Ana': V 

Everybody enjoyed everybody else so much socially at the retreat and that 
carried over. The work didn't carry over but' the social part did 
The group wasn't strictly task oriented and that did hinder u 8 ' after' the' 
retreat.. (Teacher E, Second Interview, pp. 9,. 24) 

Avoidance of Task Work Outside the Meetings. A second behavior which appeared to* 
be perpetuated by a desire for affiliation was the members' tendency to avoid task 
related work outside of the meetings. During the seventh session of the OEEG oi 
of the members suggested that each person work. on the task outside of the meeting 
time and bring mimeographed copies of their ideas to the meetings. The other members 
approved of this format. In practice however, the success of this plan was, by the 
members' own admission, verylimited. Few members completed work outside of the 
group meetings. 

It could be hypothesized that other obligations interferred with the members' 
ability to attend to the homework assignments. All .of the participants had several 
responsibilities in addition to their jobs and their work with the oAq. Teacher A, 
however, rejected this hypothesis: * • 

I don't know. why I haven't put a lot of energy outside of this group into this 
group. I don t want to say I'm so busy I haven't had the time because I take 
time for the things that matter. I'm not with this task, but I love coming 
to the meetings. (Transcript 2/5, p. 8) 

13 
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A more likely explanation suggests that the members did not spend much time outside 

the meetings working on tasks relevant to the OEEG because the social aspects of - 

the group were missing when the work was done outside of the meetings. In an inte£- 

— . . _ ^ 

view Principal C- provided support for this explanation:* 

» ■ 

.Homework never got done. The group just unspokenly faced^he fact. And it 
is possibly related that one of the -things that was holding us together was 
i the social part of it. Even when we had workshops we all enjoyed each other. 

Well, you can't enjoy each other when you're all dping homework. S6 we 
weren t getting people that were doing homework. (Second Interview, p. 32) 

# ' 

Avoidance of Conflict P roducing Discussions . The third way in which the need foA 
affiliation appeared to hinder the OEEG's progress can be seen in the members' 
tendency to avoid conflict producing discussions during their meetings. A care- 
ful examination of, the meeting transcripts revealed that the individuals who 

\ 

comprised the OEEG held differing ideas about various aspects of the group's task. 
There seemed to be a tendency for the members to sidestep a discussion of these 
differences, particularly during the first several months of meetings; They tended 
\ to view conflict as ^negative and dissociative phenomenon. Because they feared 

that an open expression of their differences would lessen the probability that the 
group would continue, the members tended to avoid the expression of conflict. The 
N consequence of this pattern was that the members avoided conflict which, if resolved 
successfully, would have furthered the group \ s work. 

During the second set of interviews the OEEG members spoke of this tendency 
in the group: - . K 

I didnjt want to raise a big fight with Teacher B. Idldn't want to confront^ . 
. . I m holding back and being polite. (Principal A, p. 14) 

* • 

We may be awfully fearful of hurting anybody's feelings. We sure accept a lot 
of shit from people. ... We take responsibility for somebody -else's feelings 
* It is sheer stupidity^ but that is what we do. (Principal B, pp. 20, 37) 

Conflict just never came out in the open with our group; buT you see, I think 
conflict is'healthy. I can't deal with this other type mf thing where every- 
thing is all right when I know^lt's not. (Teacher B, p^57) 
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I would say that the group was- controlled in a negative sense — it was nice and 
polite. Al^ the confidence and friendliness and trustworthiness^of the group 
doesiJtt exist. If it did exist, the hostility would come out easily. There 
are roo mai^y underlying -(hostilities , too many undercurrents bouncing back and 
. forth between memberf of that .-group which don't allow for trustworthiness, 

concern and confidence. And as a result, they don't bring it out for fear of 
, rupture. So it s^ays under even when they get down to critical issues . . . v 
They're afraid to bring out their real feelings. (Teacher D, p. 8) 

The tendency of the members to avoid the expression of conflict* within their 

meetings led to what might be labeled "pseudo-group unity." The relative absence 

of conflict and the presence of a general toleration for .ambiguity , equivocation 

and relatively easy accommodation led the members of the OEEG to act if their 

ideas were more in harmony on certain issues than they in fact were. - To a degree, 

the data from the OEEG meetings suggest that the members ha<J unconsciously agreed 

not to disagree. 

Briefly then, the members' attempts to fulfill their self-oriented need^ for 
affiliation appeared to tiinder the gr<^up members' ability to accomplish the task. 
At times it seemed as if the members were more committed to ' the- "group as a group 11 , 
than to the group a"s a committee with* a task to accomplish. The data suggest that 
> the social flavor of the group jneetings tended to interfere with a commitment to 

task accomplishment. The members generally did not attend to homework assignments, 

^ * ' t 

^ presumably because ^uey did not enjoy working on Che task if they were separated 

from the other members. They tended to avoid conflict praducingMiscussions. The 

members held differing opinions on various issues > but they tended to ^idestep the 

r 

discussion of these differences particularly during the first several months. 

The tendency of self-oriented needs to interfere with task accompMshmeijt; does 
not appear to be unique to the OEEG. One of the most dramatic parallel instances ^ 
of this phenomenon was recounted t»y Janis (1972)^, who reported on a group in which 
the affiliation motive was so strong' that the original goals of the group were 
subverted. While Janis conducted research at a clinic to help people stop smoking, 
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he notice'd that as the time for the • final meeting approaohed, various gwup members 
exerted, pressure on'each other to increase,, rather than decrease, the number of 
cigarettes they smoked. Janis observed that the group members were not rewarded 
for stopping smoking. On the contrary, theyere chastized by the other members 
for doing so. Other needs were being met through the -meetings' that would have 
been unfulfilled had the group Sessions terminated. In both the group Janis '• . 
observed and in the OEEG motives melAejaJa^t to the group appeared to impede' 
task accomplishment. 

Decision Making y 

Consensus decision making is a common feature of participatory groups. Con- 
sensus has been defined as a state of affairs in which-the members reach agreement . 
after they have deliberated the pros and cons of an issue for a. period of time suf- 
ficient to allow everyone in the group to feel that he or* she has had a fair chance 
to influence the decision (Holder, 1972; Mansbridge, 1973). The assumption' is .that 
if the discussion is open enough-to allow everyone to speak, the participants will 
take the opportunity to voice their opinions and major differences will be resolved. 
Also, in a participatory group the functions typically designated to a chairperson 
are distributed among the members. Two assumptions appear to lie behind the decision 
not to designate a chairperson: 1) all of the participants have the ability to • ' 
perform these functions and 2)' the participants will accept the responsibility for 
performing these functions. The dattf from the OEEG suggest 'that these assumptions 
merit examination. - + 1 ' > 

Statements made during^several OEEG- meetings suggested that the |roup members 
chose to use consensus decision making procedures for three reasons. First, the 
members, who had a strong commitment to group harmony, felt that if all members 
had input into decisions, harmony and consistent task 'direction would be maintained.. 
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Second, thejr.felt it was important that the participants truly "hear ail perso^ 
out" and not arrive at closure prematurely. The members reported that in other « ' 
groups of which they had been members, voting ^had resulted in premature closure; 
As a result, persons whose idea^had not been dealt with sufficiently became upset 
and were linage to attend to othet issues. Thipd, the participants felt it was 
important that all of the members be in concert -because any product which resulted 
from the groups efforts would, be widely dis*emiZted if all the concerns voicec; 
by the group members had been resolved. 

Though the participants were committed to using consensus as a decision/making 
procedure, they experienced 4 great degree of difficulty in achfcving closure -through 
this method. In frustration one of the group members claimed: 

This group cannot get closure on anything! It can f t finalize anything, even 
the smallest little thing. (Principal B, Second Interview, p. 48) 

An analysis of the data from the O^gG meetings and interviews suggests that several 

factors contributed to the difficulties the group experienced in achieving closure 

thrdugh consensus. Two of the most potent factors will be discussed l^re. First, 

the members often assumed consensus had been reached when in fact it had not. Second 

various ta^sk holding mechanisms, which in other types of ' group* assist the members 

> 

in. resolving issues, were absent from or ineffectively utiliz.ed 'in the QEEG. ^ 
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Consensus Assumed Rather Than Obtained 
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You know, we're so informal we don't have to do that [have someone assume ' 
the function of asking if consensus exists]. At least I find $hat we are - 
moving toward consensus lots of times without 'ever beginning to Verbalize it 
in the sense of directly verbalizing it. (Principal C, First Interview, /p. 13) 

The above illustration suggests < the attitude held by some of th^ participants 

Nabou't the group JF use of consensus. This attitude suggests a factor, which appeared 

to hinder the group's ability to resolve issues. The group members were prone to 

discuss a topic for a lengthy period of time. Rather than ascertain, either formally 
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or informally J whether there was agreement, however, the members would wove to' the**' 

discussion of another topic because several- members believed consensus had be^n 

obtained. No systematic attempt would' be made to l^arn if the members in fact 

had reached agreement. Teacher B captures this tendency in the following words: 

We would think we had closure on something and then the next, meeting it was 
brought lip anew, fresh. And all of this was very frustrating, (Transcript 
9/19, p. 2) . 

Several factors contributed to this phenomenon^ One of the most persistent 
was the members 1 use of words which had various connotations to different members. . 
The members tended to believe that a special type of likemindedness existed within 
the group. All of the participants were involved in open education. They believe^ 
they were on the same "wave length." As £ result, they tended to assume that the 
words they used in their discussions were uniformly defined by the participants. 
They did not realize, "nor did they probe to find out, that they often had conflicting 
definitions for the same term. For example, all but two of the members wanted to 
create a unique jeducatipnal'. product which would be unlike a standardized test. 
Determining the validity and reliability of their product, was., therefore, unimportant 
to them. The remaining, two members did see their goal to be .that of creating a 
standardized instrument. To them validity an<J reliability were* matters of legitimate 
concern. In their discussions both groups used words and phrases which are commonly 
associated with test construction and measurement procedures." Both groups^ referred 
to the proposed product as "an instrument," "a measurement tool," and an "evaluation 
tool." However, both groups had° strikingly different referents in mind as they used 
these terms. The members assumed they had reached consensus on what was to be the 
product of the group's work — "an instrument." In fact, they continued their dis- 
cussions without realizing they had not reached consensus at all. 

The analysis suggests that other terms were also used as if they meant the 

i 

same thing to all of the participants. % When some of the members, suggested that the 
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^construct "responsibility" be defined^ "ed^o^ rather than ln " p8ycholbglcai ;. 
• terms, it was assumed that placing "ed'ucatiina^ on the' opposite end of the continuum 
from "psychological" automatically defined the .form their "instrument" would take. 
One ^ber formulated a definition of the" concept of "responsibility , " however, the 
members did not spend sufficient time refining that definition so that it would 
guide their "instrument" construction efforts. The members used phrases such as 
"open classroom" and "traditional classroom" without paying much attention to the 
possibility that personal definitions of these terms may have differed. I„ 8nort , 
the members used phrases and concepts which were not "primitive terms" (Zetterberg, 
1965). Rather, key terms were variously defied by the members. Because the members 
thought they held common definitions, they did not feel it was necessary to establish 
concrete definitions. Their failure to define these concepts hindered their ability 
to realise that their personal meanings often differed. As Ichheiser (1949) suggests, 
the participants did not understand that they did not understand; and, therefore, 
they made errors in Interpreting what each other said. 

Absence of Task Holding Mechanisms . I„ participatory groups leadership roles are 
diWed among various members of the group rather than embodied in one person 
(Benne and Sheats, 1948; Horowitz and Perlmutter, 1970). The members of' the OEEG 
did not select a chairperson, but neither did they accept those responsibilities 
usually designated to the chairperson-initiating structure, soliciting contributions 
to the discussions, providing clarification and summaries of member contributions 
and testing for a sense of the members' positions on various -issues. Tether A 
reveals her frustration over the failure of the participants to fulfill these roles: 

I think that one of the things that I am frustrated with ± 9 we may each 

ltdt tt ! OU n V*? OW1 8 P heres . but when we get together none of us 
taxes that role and keeps us to task. (Transcript 2/22, p. 29) 

One might expect that the three administrators in the group would have assumed 

. the chairperson functions. They did not, however.- They were committed to the 

_ egalitarian spirit of participatory decision making and made conscious efforts not to 
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be perceive? -as an administrator or as the administrative chairperson ui che group. 
The teacher members of the group> had/difficulty assuming these functions because 
several^ of the other members did notyend to follow their attempts to initiate 
structure. (The reasons for this failure are. suggested in the final section on 
"Hierarchical Differentiation.") / 

Other task holding mechanisms were absent or ineffectively utilized by the 
group. 'As a general rule the members did not devise ef f e^ivevagendas for their 
meetings. Also, they were not attentive CS the time deadlines specified in the 
original proposal. In brief, those mechanisms (i.e., chairperson, agendas, time 
deadlines) which in o£her groups tend to facilitate focused attention on the task 
and which tend to encourage the members to resolve various issues were for all 
practical purposes absent from the OEEG. This absence tended to increase the 
informality of the group meetings, and to decrease the emphasis on concrete decision 
making « 

Hierarchical Dif ferentiation 

_ ' " * 

Three reservations are raised about bringing people from different hierarchical 

levels together to work on a\ask: 1) it is difficult for subordinates to oppose 
,the judgment of persons with higher formal status; 2) subordinates are less willing 
to voice th^i* ideas in the group; 3) a high rate of idea initiation, representing 
a competition for respect, is curtailed by the presence of ascribed status differ- 
ences (Blau and Scott, 1962; Bridges, Doyle and Mahan, 1968; Hare, 1962). Because 
of the tendency of individuals to defer to or not compete with those pfj a higher 
formal status, subordinates who possess the correct solution to a problem or whose 
ideas merit serious consideration may be closed out. Formal authority or position 
is not necelsarily the equivalent of effective authority. It is assumed, however, 
that in a participatory group where theTe is an emphasis both upon freedom of 

i 
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expression and upon equal deference being given to the ideas of all participants, 
th> perso^ with the correct solution will be allowed to suggest it and "his or. her 
suggestion will be given consideration commensurate with the consideration given .. 
^ to the ideas of persons /who possess higher ascribed status (Bennis and Slater, 
1968; Berkowitz, 1965; Mansbridge, 1973; Miles, 1964; Mills, 1967). The data from' 
the present study suggest that this equalization does not necessarily take place 
when group members utilize participatory strategies. 

The members of the OEEG were philosophically committed to the principle of 
equal treatment of ideas whether these ideas emanated from a principal or teacher. 
The administrative members of the group even attempted to lessen the influence which 
would, be attributed to their ascribed status by essentially refusing to direct the 
group (i.e., assume the task maintenance functions). However, the data from the 
meetings and interviews indicated that those members who held administrative posi- 
tions were generally perceived to be the opinion leaders of the OEEG and that the 
teacher members seemed to defer to the suggestions of these, individuals. Two of 
the teacher members spoke to this point when' they made the following comments: 

Leadership in our group always was a function of how we were when we began. 
If you were an administrator, you were a leader. If you were a teacher you 
were not a leader. (Teacher D, Second Interview, p. 35) 

I dldn,t P u8h as hard in this group as I have in other groups partly 1 because 
I trusted them [the administrators] sort of automatically because of their 
labels »like Head of Whitworth School and Head of Beechmont School I 
would automatically presume that they could 'be the experts or if they 'weren't 
the experts then that was their tough luck, and I didn't have to jump in there I 
v and lead everybody to some sort of mecca. That was their role because they 
had these titles. (Teacher A, Second Interview, p. 3) 

That the members' philosophical commitment of working together as equals was 
not actualized in their behavior can be seen in the sociometric data gathered about 
the group members. These data, collected at three different points in the group's 
life, suggested not only that the administrators were perceived to be the. most 
influential but they were also reputed tgbja the ones whose opinions were valued 

: i\ . ' 
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most highly by the group members. Observational data also indicated that many of 
the important decisions were made as a .direct result of°the urging of one or more of 
the administrators. - 

/ .. < 

Upon examination of this data it might be argued that the administrators were 
generally more able than the' teachers. This may have been the case. However, 
several pieces of data offer the competing explanation that; the teachers deferred 

to the administrators because of their status positions. Two illustrations are 

"> .-i . 
particijilarly interesting in light of this hypothesis. During the first several 

months pf. the group's life, one of the teacher memb'ers suggested that the group wotfc 
to create a product which would focus on teacher development rather than on assess- 
itxg children's affective growth. During two meetings in November, two in Decembet 
and one in January she persisted in verbalizing this desire. * Her attempts, however, 
were unsuccessful, for the group decided to work on developing an "instrument" 
focused on measuring children's growth. Some months later, however, the same sug- 
gestion was posed by one of the administrators. The suggestion met with a .quite , 
different response — not only was it acted upon enthusiastically, but it was treated 

as a new idea. Commenting on a similar situation when the work of two teachers was 

i ■ 
essentially ignored by the group members, Teacher D made the following observation: 

I thought the work Teacher A and Teacher C did had little impact on the group. 
• • • When they brought it back to the group as a whole, they [the groiip. 
members] really dropped it. I think it was the whole pecking order thing 
involved^ It did not emanate from Administrator A, Administrator B or 
Administrator C. (Second Interview, p." 23) 

■ : v - * 

The effects of status differences has been observed in other studies. Per- 

*» 

haps one of the closest parallels can be seen in Smith and Keith's (1971) study of 

-< 

an innovative elementary school and the attempts of the faculty and administration 
to implement a democratic decision making structure. The researchers found that 
in spite of what the formal policy stated and regardless of the "group process" 
line spoken by the principal, the principal continued to retain administrative 
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control. As Smith and Keith stated, "the principal is principal" (p.\ 244). m 
another s£udy, Bass (1963) focused upon the relationship between the status and' . 
influence of managers attending a management training institute ,away from their 
place of work. No group leaders were appointed, and.no member was placed in a group 
with his immediate superior. However, status in*the company appeared to determine 
the amount of influence possessed by individuals in the group. 'And finally, reviewing 
several Vecea of literature which suggest ^at administrators gain more pow ? r under 
conditions of participatory decision" making tth> under conditions where an adminis- . 
trator'serves gs^he leader of t^e group, Alutto and Belasco (1972). make the 
follpwing statement: ' > , ^ 

by allowing subordinates to gprticipate in decision making, 'superiors gain 
ff^tTt r" I VT l0 T oi *V ividual role performers. As a participation 
™ S" " t8nded ^ 8U P« io « relinquish complete control over decisions 
•they gain bbth increased certainty concerning the actions of theit subordinates 
(encouraging commitment through involvement) and increased influence over a 
a"S^ B V^S> ±Bl ^ l8SUeS (8aihing ±n the legitimate exercise of 

, . In summary, participatory Wis ion making has been viewed as a style of working 
through which the status differences among the participants are reduced so that 
persons of various status positions^are able to work ^g/ther as equals. Contrary 1 
to, this view of participatory decision making, the data from *he OEEG and from 
other case studies suggest that hierarchical differentiation may pose serious impedi- 
ments to the successful adoption of a "participatory decision making style. The 
ideas of members may not /be treated with. equal deference because of 'the status 
differences between individual members/ In fact, sonTresearchers suggest that 
the participation procegs provides the higher Status group members with more oppor- 
tunities to use their power, with the result that their influence on those with less 
status actually increases. 
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Conclusion 



Several researchers have suggested the use of participatory strategies in 
groups gigaged in creative problem solving or those attempting to develop inno- 
vations. Income groups the use of participatory strategies may f aqil%ate "the 
ability of the group members to create "better" innovations and to implement- their 
products with greater ease^- The analysis of .the Open Education Evaluation Group 
suggests that 'there may be an important difference between the desire of the 
members to use these strategies and their ability to use them effectively. The 
members of the OEEG tried to use participatory strategies as they^at temp ted to \ 
develop an innovative assessment product. After fifteen months of working, they 
failed in their task. The analysis suggested they encountered' several difficulties 
in making participatory strategies workable in the group. Some of -the problems 
experienced by the* OEEG may have been caused by factors which were idiosyncratic 
to that group. Other problems, however, may stem from assumptions about participa- 
tory decision making which are not universally applicable to problem solving groups . 
Some of these assumptions have been examined in this presentation. 

First, those who suggest that locally based practitioners develop innovations 
ass'ume that these individuals possess the requisite skills^ to accomplish the task— 

' 'if 

that, for example, "practical experience in teaching and in school administration 

r 

would prepare educators to develop innovations and to solve pijoblems in areas 
where the practitioners have little or no formal training. The OEEG members, it 
has been argued, did notvpossess the skills to accomplish their task. Other groups 
may have similar skill deficiencies. 4L '* 

Second, participatory decision making advocates argue that group members col- 

■ ♦ - 

lectively will perform the functions normally assumed by the chairperson". The 
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analysis of the OEEG suggests 'thaVsha^espoM^l^nay be int^reUd bjr « 
group participants to Man that,no one^ftes the responai^^ 
maintenance functio^.. ' Tc,.^«t^.. that ' t^^part^^.i^ ^ f^SSs/ 
decision n^^com^ closure through 

- consensus particularly is hindered when.no one assumes responsibility for requesting 
' a^ense of the participants' opinions on an' issue. Agenda items are easily ignored 
or avoided if nff one focuses the group's attention on these topics. 

Third, the attempted fulfillment of self -oriented nee^s can interfere with 
task accomplishment in a group. In the OEEG the members' concern" for aff illative ; 
relationships appeared to impede the group's ability to .reach product goals. Such 
behavior patterns as avoiding conflict, not completing homework assignments, and 
voicing more commitment to the "group as a group"' than to the group aTa committee 
with a task to accomplish tended to interfere with the members' ability to achieve 
task completion. r 

Fourth, social theorists hav^suggested the feasibility of having individuals 
with different ascribed status positions work together as equals in task groups. 
However, the data both fromthe OE^meetings and from other case studies suggest 
that those with higher ascribed status have substantial influence in the group and^ 
are generally deferred to by those of lower ascribed status. This evidence would 
appear to suggest, that- it. is important -for the members of a group to recognize 
the problems which may be involved in- having persons frpm different levels of the * 
hierarchy wo4 together. It cannot be assumed; that everyone' s ideas will be treated 
equally and the participants would be well advised to institute processes^hich 
will better enable them to deal with ascribed status differences. 
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